In England the last flicker of Parliamentary opposition
was being focussed on a proposal to crown Monk, for
whom descent was claimed from the Plantaganets. Charles
had suffered too many disappointments not to be suspicious
of an old enemy bearing the gift of a crown, but the hope
which had never failed him, even in the most unlikely
projects, did not desert him now. He went from Breda to
The Hague to be nearer England when the call should
come.

As the day drew near for Parliament to meet, there
could be no doubt of the decision to return to the old
monarchy. Every man who felt he could possibly have a
claim to mercy or gratitude wrote or travelled to Holland
to advance his fortune under the guise of offering
aid to a man who no longer needed it. The mail bags
were choked with letters of submission to the royal
will. The Hague was full of exulting royalists and
anxious converts, all eager for a word or a smile or a glance
from the King.

Charles saw them all, and among others upon whom
he smiled was a young woman named Barbara Palmer,
daughter of an old royalist family which had suffered for
the Stuarts as much as most. She was of that voluptuous
but fragile type of beauty which was fashionable in an
era when the women of the people were apt to be im-
properly nourished and broken by early drudgery. Her skin
was extremely fine, her complexion excellent, her boldly
regular features animated by the play of uncontrolled pas-
sions, her tall figure lavishly but gracefully curved in the
substantial manner which the age admired. She lived solely
for the attentions of men.

She was the wife of a young man of the law who had
been a useful royalist messenger. They had followed her
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